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THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA, 
And some Causes of its Decline. 


Tre closing of Covent Garden so 
suddenly, the speech of Mr. Wal- 
lack, and the causes leading to such 
an abrupt termination of the season, 
yorr readors have already been made 
acqualited with, 

Much has been said of late years 
respecting the decline of the drama, 
and various are the causes that have 
been alleged ; some asserting the ru- 
inous effects of the star svstem; se- 
cond, the performers adequate to 
sustain the plays of Shakspere in an 
attractive manner ; third, that the 
public taste has much changed. I 
think neither approach the truth, 
The star system is decidedly bad, 
but can have little to do with the de- 
cline of the drama; the parties in- 
jured by this system are the perfor- 
mers,—those who have to put forth 
their best powers to assist in getting 
applause for the “ star.” ‘The enor- 
mous strength of the company at 
Drury Lane last season entirely o- 
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verthrows the second supposition. 
Nor can I believe the public taste to 
have changed ; years ago there were 
but seven or eight theatres, with 
searcely another kind of amuse- 
ment: now there are sixteen in the 
metropolis, with Saloons and Con- 
eert Rooms too many to mention, 
not forgetting Madame Tussaud’s, 
the Polytechnic, Colosseum, Cos- 
morama, Burford’s Panorama, Dio- 
rama, Adelaide Gallery, and many 
others. When the number required 
to fill a'l these places is considered 
(and they generally are full), who 
can wonder at the theatres—when 
not offering much attraction—being 
sometimes badly attended ? 

But the career of Mr Wallack fur- 
nishes us with another, and.| think 
more palpable, cause for the decline 
of the legitimate drama. He opened 
the Theatre with the idea of produc- 
ing standard works by British au- 
thors: with a view of carrying out 
this object, he engaged the three 
leading performers in London, and 
they—knowing the precarious state 
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of the drama, and how necessary it 
is to exert themselves greatly to sup- 
port it—should have been the last 
to make a disturbance and refuse to 
play merely because one had a few 


lines less to say in a drama than an- | 


other. This conduct is unworthy of 


performers, and very unpleasant to | 


come to the ears of those who patro- 
nize them. If Wallack had engaged 
a first-rate performer, male or fe- 
male, to lead his cempany, these 
three gentlemen would have remained 
in their proper spheres, and in all 
Se the season would have 
een prosperous. ; 

This unfortunately is not an iso- 
lated case; Macready had much an- 
noyance during his management at 
old Drury last season. On the eve 
of the production of King Arthur, 
a lady, who had the misfortune to 
think herself a host, when in truth 
she was but one of a company con- 
sisting of many superior and some 
few inferior to herself, had the vani- 
ty to think the part cast for her by 
the great tragedian, by the advice of 
Mr. T. Cooke, not equal to her 
powers unless various songs, &c., 
were introduced, and consequently 
refused to play it. Macready settled 
the matter by dispensing with her 
services fir the future. 

The unanimous voice of the pub- 
lic press, expressed as it has been 
oh this occasion, will, « is hoped, 
prevent gentlemen conducting them- 
selves in a mantier that must be in- 
jurions to all connected with the 
drama. H. O. 





DRURY LANE. 
Monday.— Favorite. 
Tuesday.—Lady of the Lake. 
Wednesday.—Giistavus III. 
Thursday.—Cinderella. 
Friday.—Favorite. 
Saturday.—Latly of the Lake. 
The “ Devil in Love,” every Evening. 


THE management has achieved ano 
ther triumph: the new ballet of the 
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Devil in Love, produced oun Monday 
last with uncommon splendor, hav- 
ing been perfectly successful, and 
the new dancers, worthy successors 
of Grisi and Petipa, having been 
received with great applause ; the 
scenery being brilliant, the music 
striking, and the story well devel- 
oped, we may anticipate that this 
ballet will enjoy the same share of 
popularity as its successor. 

This is the era of ballet—the suc- 
cess of the ballet was quite extraor- 
dinary ; night after night was the 
theatre thronged to witness the fasci- 
nations of the danseuse, and on her 
final departure from the secne of her 
many triumphs, bouquets, wreaths 
of flowers, and costly presents from 
the manager, rewarded the fair ar- 
tiste for the talent she had displayed. 
Nor was this success solely attribut- 
able to Carlotta Grisi ; ably was she 
seconded by Monsieur Petipa, a neat 
and graceful dancer, and the differ- 
ent stvles of Galby, Stephan, and 
Clara Webster, equally brought down 
unanimous marks of approval. The 
music of the Peri was pretty, appro- 
priate, and striking, and has found 
its way into the drawing room,—a 
sure test of popularity. But, “ re- 
venons a nos moutons ;” in our re- 
collection of the Peri, whose exqui- 
site dancing and inimitable leap are 
now matters of stage history, let us 
not forget the present attraction of 
Pauline Leroux, the heroine of the 
Devil in Lote. This lady is very 
handsome, possessing a figure mould- 
ed with perfect symmetry, and a 
countenance of great expression ; 
she was a deserved favorite here 
some years ago, and has much im- 
proved since we last saw her, having 
acquired more elasticity and aplomb. 
As a pantomimist she is allowed on 
the Parisian stage to be unrivalled, 
and we must balance in our opinion 
whether her pantomime is not supe- 
rior to her dancing. In both she is 
excellent, and her dancing is charac- 
teristic and striking, full of meaning 
and poetic grace. 
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M. Carey is also an extraordinary 
person, being a stout yet well built 
man, with square shoulders and 
strong limbs, but who displays an 
elegance of manner and an elasticity 
of person that are truly surprising, 
judging from the weight of his figure. 
He is a dancer of the St. Leon school, 
full of dashing vigour, and indulges 
in astonishing pirouettes, spinning 
round in the air innumerable times 
before touching the ground; he will 
become a great favorite. 

We ought to mention the gra- 
dual improvement of Clara Webscer, 
a great favorite of ours ; her modesty 
of deportment, and her grateful 
smiles when acknowledging the ho- 


nors of an encore, are feelings alike | 


pleasing to the artiste as pleasurable 
to those who are sure to award praise 
when it is so artlessly, so ingenu- 
ously won. | 

The story of the ballet may be | 
told in a few words :—A female spi- | 
rit, the so-called Devil, is employed | 
by the Spirit of Evil, Arimanes, | 
(impersonated with capital effect by | 
O'Brien, whose tall figure gives the 
demon a very commanding appear- 
ance,) to seduce a ruined nobleman, 
and she falls in love with her intended 
victim, whom she eventually rescues 
from the snares of the Evil One, her 
devotion for him being so great that 
she prefers sacrificing her own soul 
to that of her lover. She is eventu- 
ally saved herself from the fiery 
abyss, and by means of a cross de- | 
feats her demon companions and as- | 
cends to the regions of bliss. We 
will again notice this beautiful ballet 
in our next, 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he, 
He call’d for his glass, & he call’d for his pipe, 
And he call’d for his fiddlers three ! 
-~And so he went on calling one af- 
ter another his fiddlers, his drum- 
mers, his trumpeters, his fifers, till 
the merry old King collected round 
him, 

‘Twenty-four fiddlers all of a row, 
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and then began the harmonious con- 
cert. — Now Jullien, the inimitable, 
the never to-be-sufficiently-admired 
Jullien, the king of conductors, has 
wielded his magic baton, his ivory 
wand, and at his command has con- 
jured up such a goodly array of 
names as were never collected toge- 
ther at the English Opera House,— 
a theatre (be it said) intended for 
the production of native effusions, 
and which hitherto has given birth 
to but one child that barely reached 
years of maturity —the Mountain 
Sylph. Since then its doors have 
been closed to vocalists, but in lieu 
we have promenade concerts, firgt 
established by a company of musi- 
clans—a species of republic under 
the control of a president or conduet- 
or, Sig. Negri—and they became de- 
servedly popular. Since that period 


| instrumental concerts came in vogue, 


but had declined from the paucity 
of novelty. Musard arrived on these 
shores, armed with a name renowned 
in Quadrille music, and wielded the 
conductorship for atime. He gave 


| great impetus to the Concerts, but 


that soon died away; and it was ree 
served for Jullien to revive what was 
drooping .from want of a fostering 
hand, and to create. excitement when 
all zest was dying away. His success 
last season was most extraordinary, 
and he bids fair to rival his present 
in prosperity with the last. His suc- 
cess is not to be wondered at. He 
has at his command the best Instrue 
mentalists of the day who respect 
him for his liberality, the honesty of 
his engagements, and his agreeable 
manners. He has the praise and good 
wishes of the public for the activity 
zeal, and industry he displays, any 
an earnest desire to amyse and de- 
light them; and he has besides, the 
good voices .of the fair sex, whom 
he has charmed with his gallantry, 
On his benefit nights he presents the 
ladies with bouquets, pieces of music 
&e., kc. Tobe sure, they are adorn- 
ed with his own portraits, but there 
again he is right, for he does not 
desire to be forgotten by his nume 
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ous admirers. This season is the 
very height of success. ‘The pro- 
menade concerts have been thronged 
every night since they commenced 
on the 16th inst. They are announc- 
ed but for twelve nights, but we hope 
that the great success will prompt 
M. Jullien to extend so rich a musi- 
cal treat beyond the time specified. 
The Scotch quadrilles, so famous 
last season, have lost none of their 
attractions. It is really extraordi- 
nary that a Frenchman should have 
entered so much into the spirit of 
our national music. It proves him 
to be an ardent admirer of our na- 
tional airs, which he has. cleverly 
interwoven with delightful instru- 
mental combinations. ‘The English 
Quadrilles, also composed by Jullien, 
are worthy companions to the Scotch 
and have been played nightly amidst 
acclamations so loud as occasionally 
to drown the music. Here an im- 
mense number of drums and fifes 
play an important part, and produce 
a capital effect. Koenig has been 
playing solos on the Cornet a Piston 
with the same delicacy of tone and 
feeling which distinguishes his play- 
ing. He hasleft for atime, butwill no 
doubt return before the close of the 
concerts. Solos have been performed 
during the week by the leading in- 
strumentalists, and altogether a most 
harmonious and musical evening can 
be enjoyed at the Lyceum. 
Princess’s. — Under the able ma- 
nagement of Maddox this theatre 
continues to thrive. Don Pasquale, 
so amusingly personified by Paul 
Bedford, and so cleverly sung by 
the leading vocalists of the theatre, 
is the source of attraction. The se- 
renade is exquisitely given by Allen, 
and nightly encored ; we recommend 
this charming composition to every 
young lady vocalist. 

The Spirit of the Fountain, a new 
drama with two or three pretty songs 
by W. L. Philipps, is now performed 
towards the close of the evening ; it 
was of too slight a nature to take a 
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first place in the entertainments. fn 
this drama Mrs, Grattan, who makes 
anything buta spiritual beingexhthits 
one of the handsomest fairy costumes 
we ever beheld 

The * Mistaken Story,” admirably 
told by Oxberry, Paul Bedford, and 
Mrs. Grattan, creates roars of laugh- 
ter at the numerous jokes and practi- 
cal fun that pervade this merry little 
tale, so amusingly put into action. 

The theatre promises a version of 
Donizetti’s besutiful opera of Lu- 
crezia Borgia, and the Favorite is 
also underlined in the bills. We 
regret the latter, as we doubt its 
success after the cold reception it 
expertences at Drury Lane, where, 
notwithstanding the skill ef the vo- 
calists and the beauty of the scenery, 
it hangs fire by the heaviness of its 
plot. The music is not sufficient!y 
striking to make it the leading sub- 
Ject at tvo theatres. 

Other novelties are in active pro- 
duction, and we cannot but laud th 
management for its activity a:.d un- 
ceasing energy. 

ApeLpat.—Mr Sterling's Grama of 
The Bohemians continues to attract 
crowded audiences to this little the- 
atre, which reminds us of its very 
best days, The acting of O. Smith 
and Mrs, Yates is the theme of gene- 
ral admiration and delight, aud all 
the characters are sustamed with 
great effect; but we must protest a- 
against the substitution of Miss 
Woolgar in the part of the grisette, 
formerly played by Miss Stanley, 
whose figure, style, and manners 
eminently qualified her for the cha- 
racter. 

The scenery in this drama is beau- 
tifully painted, and one scene, of the 
Port Marée by night, presents a ca- 
pital coup d’ceil. The whole of the 
stage is thrown open, and the per- 
spective capitally managed. 

Rodwell’s farce of the Mysterious 
Family is very laughable; some of 
the jokes are rather broad, and in 
Wright’s mouth are made the most 
of. 
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As@tLE Y's.—The season, which 
has already been protong: d beyond 
its usual limits, will not close so early 
as was anticipated ; indeed, notwith 
Standing the area of the theatre,—it 
being comfortable im every part—we 
see no reason why it should not be 
kept open throu hont the vear. On 

Tonday last, a new and \ 4 VY imnpos- 
ing spectacle wa produced, ‘embrac- 
Ing some of the principal events in 
the French wars under Napoleon, 
Murat being the hero of the drama, 
Which is designated by his name—- 
* The victories of Murat, the Soldier 
of France: or the General, Prince, 
and King.” ‘Phe incidents being ce- 
tached pieces of history, wiinout 
much ecunexion, the merits of the 
production of course depend upon 
tableaux and extraordinary egues- 
trian performances ; aud in this res- 
pect itis highly deserving of com- 
mendation, being alike creditable to 
the spirit: d Management, and to the 
artistical skill of Mr. Broadfoot, un- 
der whose superintendance the series 
of striking scenes and warlike illus- 
trations have been produced. The 
scenes in the circle, with the really 
excellent witticisms of Barry, the 
clown, continue to excite surprise 
aud admiration. ‘I'ruly, “ Astley’s” 
Maintains its characcer under the 
direction of Mr, Batty. 

Surrey.—Mr, ‘I. P. Cooke's en- 
gagement for the present scuson ter- 
minates this week ; his last per for- 
mance being to-night as Harry Hal- 
yard in “ My Poll and My Partner 
Joe.” There has becn a succession 
oi good houses throughout the whole 
of the veteran’s engagement, which 
must have proved equally satisfac- 
tory to him and to the management, 
From the present time up to Christ- 
mas, the standard strength of the 
company will probably be called 
upon for extra exertion ; and Messrs. 
Saville, Hughes, Johnson, Vale, W. 
Smith, Mrs. Honner, Mrs. Vining, 
Miss ‘Terry, &c., may be expected 
to appear in two or more pieces each 
evening. The pantomime is now in 
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active preparation under the super- 
intendance of Mr R. Honner : it is 
written by Mr, Nelson Lee. 
SaApLer’s WEnus. —“ The 
Cross Roads, or the Scamps of Lone 
lon,” ts a decided hit of the mana- 
gers. Some of the fullest and most 
respectable audiences have been at- 
tracted here this week that have been 
seen at this theatre for sometime. In 
this piece there is a great diversity of 
charactors, and the drama is so con- 
structed that one event after another 
leads the audience on to the conclu- 
sion of the piece with great anxiety : 
every act making a fresh impression 
on theaudience The actors are now 
up in their parts, and all the inci- 
dents of the play tell well. We think 
Mr. W. IT. Williams might make his 
part more prominent with a little 
study, particularly in the scene where 
he is discovered at his lodgings in 
the actof washing his own linen, &c. 
which gives scope for an abundance 
of broad hun:our, which we know 
he is well able to carry out. There 
is no doubt that this piece will have 
a long and successful run, 
Vicrornia. — The Bohemians of 
Paris have afforded incidents for 
dramatic workmanship not merely 
throughout France, but have put 
upon the qui vive some of the best 
melo-dramatic writers of our own 
prolific metropolis, Sterling has 
done the needful for the Adelphi, 
Sadler's Wells has taken the mania, 
and Moncrieff for the Victoria has 
called into action his well-worn dra- 
matic pen. He has adopted as his 
title The Cross Roads of Life, or 
the Scamps of London, a most ap- 
propriate appellation, and by no 
means foreign to the scenes pour- 
trayed. The events are all anglicis- 
ed, and characters are introduced 
who are as familiar to the eye of 
every inhabitant of London as are 
the turnkeys of the Queen’s Bench 
with their inmates. Scamps of high 
degree and scamps of low degree, 
swells in good trim and cadgers out 
of luck, the roués of a fashionable 
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west-end hotel and the debauchees 
of Rat's Castle in St Giles’s Rook- 


ery-—all pass before the audience in | 


their veritable phases, each speaking | 


his own language and each playing a 
part tending to the interest and de- 
nouement of the piece represented. 
The plot commences with the sche- 
ming of a clever thief and swindler 


called Deverex ; in one of his preda- | 


tory excursions he breaks open a 
writing desk in search of gold, and 
there discovers a proposed alliance 
between a Captain Danvers and Miss 
Dorrington, the daughter of a rich 
merchant. Danvers is supposed to 


be in India, and having a spendthrift | 


brother whom Deverex has assisted 
to ruin, the latter concocts a plan to 
pass him off for the Captain and so 
procure the hand of Miss Dorring- 
ton and her father's fortune, assign- 
ing to himself and a friend a lion's 
share in the plunder. The scheme 
is partly discovered accidentally to 
the Captain, who has returned to 
England, and for a time he baulks 
the swindlers. His brother Herbert 
is led reluctantly into the plot, and, 
to consummate it, abandons his af- 
fianced Louise, whose affections he 
had unfaiily won in his brother’s 
absence. She in despair throws 
herself from the parapet of Waterloo 
Bridge, but is ss 8 saved by 
Captain Danvers, and from this 
point the story leads not merely to 

arbert and Miss Dorrington from 
the fraudulent marriage contract, 
but also to bring to light a foul 
murder of which the mother of 
Louise was the victim, and a daring 
burglary of which her father was 
convicted, though innocent, Deve- 
rex being the guilty party in both e- 
vents. 

The termination of the drama is 
of course in accordance with the 
prescribed rule, in the reward of the 
virtuous and the punishment of the 
guilty ; but we should be doing in- 
Justice to our own feelings if we did 
not say that the Cross Roads of 
Life must be classed much above the 


| ** Where the bee sucks.” 





usual run of melo-dramas, and that 
author, actors, and management are 
alike entitled to approbation. Dale, 
as a mendicart, played not merely 


judiciously, but with consummate 


skill. 


Nantz and Freer, the former 


as the* heroic Captain Danvers, the 


latter as the prince of swindlers De- 
verex, were also careful and clever 
in their parts. Gardner and Paul 
were each suited after his own style; 
and Miss Vincent played the heroine 
in her peculiarly impressive and af- 
fecting manner. 

The scenery was excellent ; one 
set piece in particular, Waterloo 
Bridge, is decidedly the best thing 
of the kind that has ever been done ; 
and a leap that was taken by Louise 
from the parapet, nearly the height 
of the proscenium, to the depths 
below, in the act of self-destruction, 
was truly fearful to look upon.—The 
drama will undoubtedly have an ex- 
tensive run. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 

Tuomas Augustus Arne, who receiv- 
ed the degree of Doctor of Music at 
Oxford, composed the music for Ad- 
dison’s Rosamond in 1733; for 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb in 1735; for 
Milton’s Comus in 1738; in 1762, 
the opera of Artaxerxes, and a quan- 
tity of other Music,—among which, 
He died 
March 5th, 1778, and lies buried 
at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

Dr. Samuel Arnold was born in 
1740; he composed the music for 
The Castle of Andalusia, The Moun- 
taineers, Inkle and Yarico, The Sur- 
render of Calais, &c.; he died in 
October, 1802, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dibdin sold the music of the Wa- 
terman for only thirty pounds. C. 
Bannister was the original Tom Tug. 

The Quaker, written and compos- 
ed by Dibdin, was sold to Brereton 
for seventy pounds, who again sold 
it to Garrick for one hundred. 

The first nautical song of Dibdin’s 
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writing was written during a gale 
whilst out on a pleasure trip to Ca- 
la@is, and was called “ Blow high, 
blow low.” 


“The Round Robin,” was first play- 
ed at the Haymarket, June the 2\st, 
1811. 


ORIGINS OF TERMS. 
JOHN BULL, 


Dr. John Bull was the first Gresham 
professor of music, and organist and 
composer to Queen Elizabeth. John, 
like a true Englishman. travelled 
for improvement, and having heard 
of a famous musician at St. Omer, 
he placed himself under him as a 
novice, but a circumstance very soon 
convinced the master that he was in- 
ferior to the scholar. The musician 
showed John a song which he had 
composed in forty parts, telling him 
at the same time, that he defied all 
the world to produce a person capa- 
ble of adding another part to his 
composition. Bull desired to be 
left alone, and to be indulged for a 
short time with pen and ink. In 
less than three hours, he added forty 
parts more to the song; upon which 
the Frenchman was so much sur- 
prised that he swore in great extacy 
that he must either be the Devil or 
John Bull, which has ever since been 
proverbial in England. 
“ THAT'S A BULL,” 

This became a proverb from the 
repeated blunders of one Obadiah 
Bull, a lawyer of London, who lived 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Sadler’s Wells derives its name 
from Mr. Sadler, who erected a mu- 
sic house near the spot, where there 
was a certain well, much frequented 
by the monks of Clerkenwell Priory 
before the Reformation, for the many 
cures ascribed to its waters. At the 
Reformation the well was stopped up 
on account of the superstitious use 
made of it, 1683. Mr. Sadler dis- 
covered it, and after his decease one 
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Francis Forcer, a musician, became 
proprietor of the Wells, and intro- 


_ duced music. His son succeeded 
him, and here first introduced rope- 
Dibdin’s last dramatic production, | 


dancing, tumbling, &e. 
NEWS. 
The four cardinal points of the 
compass, marked with the letters, N. 
E..W. and S, standing for North, 


| East, West, and South, form the 


word News, which, coming from all 
parts of the world, gave derivation 
to the word. 
HURLY-BURLY. 
Hurly-burly, in vulgar language, 
denotes confusion or tumult, and is 
said to owe its origin to two families 
—Hurleigh and Burleigh—which in 
the wars of the Roses filled their 
part of the country with contest and 
violence. 
SANDWICHES, 
Lord Sandwich, when minister of 
state, having passed twenty-four 
hours at a public gaming table, was 


| so absorbed in play during the whole 








time, that he had no subsistence but 
a bit of beef between two slices of 
toasted bread, which he eat without 
ever quitting the game. This dish 
was ever afterwards, and is to this 
day, called by the name of the min- 
ister who invented it. G.D 


Chit Chat. 

Mr. Macready in America.— 
Further accounts from New York 
represent Mr: Macready as being still 
the loadstone of attraction; “* saints 
and sinners” alike being seized with 
the mania to see the great tragedian 
in order that in after years each may 
boast of having witnessed his per- 
formance, He realised by his first en- 
gagement in New York, the enor- 
mous sum of £1,700 sterling. He 
is now in Philadelphia, where from 
the immense houses he is drawing 
he will probably realise as much 
again. 

The King of Hanover will give a prize 
of the value of £50 for the best vocal 
composition by the professional mem ers 
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of the Catch and G'ee Club, of which 
his Majesty is one of the oldest members. 

Mr. Wilson has given his entertainment 
lately with great success at York, Durham, 
Darlington, Hull, &c., and he will com- 
mence a series at Manchester on Monday 
next. He gave vine performances last 
week, 

After the performances on Saturday last 
which was the last appearance of Mdlle. 
Grisi in the Peri, Mr. Bunn gave, an e'e- 
gant supper in the Saloon as a compli- 
mentary leavetaking to that charming dan- 
seuse, After proposing the health of Car- 
lotta Grisi, Mc. Bunn presented that lady 
with a superb bracelet of black enamel, 
richly ornamented with diamonds, as a 
slight souvenir of her highly successful 
career at Drury Lane. The house, on the 
final performance of the Peri was crowded 

vybbrilliant company. 

Westminster Mechanics’ Institution.— 
If numbers be a proof of increasing success 
then are Edney’s Entertainments rapidly 
advancing in public favor, for the theatre 
of the above institution was on Wednesday 
crowded to hear one of this gent.’s Even- 
ings with Dibdin, when the whole went off 
with the utmost eclat. The encores were 
numerous, and the applause, which was 
enthusiastic, wasshared by the henefici ire 
and Miss Cubitt who played with her usual 
taste and expression. These popular enter- 
will be continued weekly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


S. Sims. —The journal will be forwarded eve - | 


ry Friday evenirg by post. We are much 
obliged. 

J. C.8.—‘* A Bold Stroke for a Wife’’ is by 
Mrs. Centlivre. 

Enquirer.—‘‘ The Heir-at-law”’ was written 
by Coleman the Younger, and was brought 
out at the Haymarket in 1797. 

A Subscriber.—We delieve Mrs. Davison, 
formerly Miss Duncan, is still alive ;—we 
never heard of her death. 

W. H.—We cannot tell how iong Mr. Mac- 
ready is likely to stay in the Uuited States. 

S. C--Is thanked. 

P.—We cannot nor will not interfere. 


” 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Madame Tussaud’s. 


| 
HE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or 


GOLDEN CHAMBER; containing 
the Camp-bed on which he died in exile, late 
the property of Prince Lucien—Splendid 
Rooms fitted for the purpose—the Magnifi- 
cent Car of the King of Rome—the Corona- 
tion Robes of the Emperor and Josephine— 
the original full-length Portrait of Napoleon 
by Lefevre, from lfe—Marie Louise, the 





master-piece of Gerard—'lie King of Rome 
(Lucien) by Lethiere —Lhe cvlebrated Mili- 
tary Carriage, taken-at Waicrloo, purchased 
by Mr Bullock of George 1\V. tor £2,500, 
with the authority of Goverruenut—the table 
of the Marshals, cost £12 000.—The whole 
at an outlay of nearly £6 000, without addi- 
tional expence to the public MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, 
BAZAAR, Baker S.icot. Admittance :— 
Large Room, ove sh ; the two rooms of 
Napoleon ana Chamber «ot Lorrors, sixpence. 


. W. WILLIAMS, Tne GNOME of 
es» BER!!! in consequence of the un- 
justifiable mauner in which his name is con- 
tinued at the eritrauce of the Garrick Hotel, 
begs respecifuily to iufurm his friends and 
the public that he has ceased all connexion 
With that establishment, ana that he is always 
at home at— : 


The RENDEZYOUS, 16 Brydgese-st. 
Facing the Grand Entrance of the 


THEATRE kKOYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Where he humb!y trusts, that by the strictest 
attention to the comfort of those who may 
honour him with their patronage, combined 
with the most rigid econouy in every depart- 
ment, be will prove humselt worthy of a re- 
newal of that support which he and his family 
have experienced in the Old Bailey for near 
half aceatury. 


Suppers and Glee Singers after the theatres 
ae over. Chops, Steaks, Soups, Beef, A- 
lamode, Cofice, &e. at all hours of the Day 
and Night. 
lu days of yore, near Newgate’s gloomy jail 

A form arose in sav’ry vapour bright, 
Airaved with steel, but not in coat of mail, 

And in his fell right band a sabre bright, 

Which, ever and anon, he flourish’d light. 


Then ‘neath his gaze a glorious buttock beam- 
ed, glee, 
Which valiantly he carved with heart-boru 
While Silverside with richest gravy teem’d — 
A glorious, a delicious sight to see 
Speak out, ye Fates, and be your answer brief 
Who wasthat wonder’ ‘ Williams, Gnome 
of Beef!” Byron. 
These verses were written by Byron, when, 
in company with the late eminent tragedian, 
Edmund Kean, and Thomas Moore, he hon- 
oured Williams’ late establishment with his 
presence. 
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